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THE DEMOCRATIC OUTLOOK. 

BY THE HON". W. F. HARRITV, CHAIRMAN' OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE. 



Ant prediction as to the result of a Presidential election, 
made a month in advance of the day of decision, is unsatisfac- 
tory, for it necessarily excludes the possible and unforeseen con- 
tingencies of the interim, as well as the results of efficient organi- 
zation. Elections have been lost and won in much less time. 
This is especially true of our country ; for not only has it the 
largest electorate of any popular government, but its voters, who 
will this year exceed 12,000,000 in number, are more evenly di- 
vided than those of other countries. It will, therefore, require a 
very small percentage of change to convert a minority into a ma- 
jority. 

Thus, since 1876, no candidate for the Presidency has polled 
a majority of the votes, notwithstanding the absence of any con- 
siderable third party. The pluralities have been small. In 
1880, Garfield had 7,018 ; Cleveland in 1884, 62,683, and in 1888, 
98,017. 

Another fact that increases the difficulty of successful predic- 
tion is that our great increase of voters is not wholly due to the 
natural increase of population, owing to the disproportion of births 
to deaths; but is also caused by extensive immigration, made up 
of many thousand men of different nationalities, races, and polit- 
ical prepossessions. 

It is true that an approximate estimate of results is somewhat 
simplified by our electoral system, which, in preceding elections, 
has caused the final decision to depend upon the voice of not 
more than five States. Thoughtful men, however, will concur in 
the opinion that this is less true of the present election than 
heretofore. The number of debatable States has increased, and 
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west, as well as east, of the Mississippi the storm centres will be 
found. 

To these considerations, which make present prediction excep- 
tionally conjectural and uncertain, must be added the further 
fact that we are living in a period of political transition. The 
epoch of the war and reconstruction, with its intense feelings and 
rooted convictions, has passed away. New leaders and new 
issues are the significant signs of the change. The latter are 
economic rather than emotional ; and voters are less settled in 
conviction, and therefore less demonstrative in opinion. 

The present calm, amounting to seeming apathy, which has 
marked the opening of the campaign on both sides, must not be 
quicldy construed as due entirely to indifference to the result. 
It rather means that, in the present era of good feeling, the voter 
is requiring more time for judgment ; and that deliberation, 
rather than emotional excitement, will determine his final course. 
As a result, there are fewer brass bands and banner-raisings than 
in previous campaigns. 

Premising this much, I am of opinion that the present pros- 
pects are very favorable to the Democratic party. We, to whom 
the management of the campaign has been intrusted, have, after 
due and careful consideration, every reason for confidence in a 
favorable result. Some of these reasons could not be stated with- 
out unduly anticipating the plan of the campaign and unneces- 
sarily disclosing its details. In good time these will appear, and 
will, we think, amply vindicate the confidence we feel. There 
are other reasons, however, which may be briefly stated. 

The first and most obvious is the result of such preceding elec- 
tions as have enabled the people to pass judgment on Mr. Harri- 
son's administration. When we reason from them, we do so from 
hard and inexorable facts. All other expressions of public 
thought are open to the possibility of misconstruction ; but here 
are the final and decisive opinions of the people on given issues, 
expressed in the one method known to our institutions, namely, 
through the ballot-box. The logic of results admits of little es- 
cape, and the value of preceding elections in enabling us to esti- 
mate future results is increased by their frequency. In England, 
where the elections are held at irregular and often long intervals, 
the previous general elections are less important ; but in this 
country, where the people meet annually, and on a stated day and 
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by a fixed political habit, to impress their wishes on their ser- 
vants, the off-year elections are important and afford evidence of 
a certain continuity and coherency of public thought. 

The first election at which the people had an opportunity to 
express their opinion as to the Harrison administration was in 
1889. It had, at that time, come so recently into existence that 
the verdict then pronounced may be less significant than that of 
the succeeding year, 1890, when the policy of the " mailed hand " 
had been more openly displayed ; nevertheless, the reactionary 
movement had commenced, and it is clear that the people were 
no longer satisfied with the administration. Of the politically 
important States, Massachusetts and Nebraska showed heavy Re- 
publican losses and corresponding Democratic gains in 1889 : 
while Iowa, Montana, New York, Ohio and Rhode Island reversed 
their verdicts of the preceding year by giving substantial Demo- 
cratic pluralities. 

As compared to the storm which was to follow, the result of 
1889 might be likened to " the cloud no bigger than a man's 
hand" ; but, comparisons aside, it was a " vote of want of confi- 
dence " whose emphasis could not be mistaken. 

Before the people had again met at the polls, the Fifty-first 
Congress had commenced its deliberations, if Mr. Reed will 
permit the use of the term. The McKinley Bill had received 
the President's signature ; the Force Bill, with its revolutionary 
changes in the vital matter of our elections, had passed the 
House ; and the Treasury, which Mr. Cleveland had left full to 
overflowing, had been emptied. These were briefly the issues 
upon which the two great parties went to the people. The result 
was the most emphatic condemnation of Republican men and 
measures that this generation has witnessed. Passing by the 
vote on State officers, the results of which are sometimes attrib- 
utable to local and temporary causes, that for members of the 
House of Representatives can be safely taken as a true index to 
the condition of public thought. The total Democratic vote was 
5,083,298, and the total Republican vote 4,282,922, thus giving 
the unprecedented Democratic majority of 800,376. The com- 
bined anti-Republican vote was 5,615,124, thus exceeding the 
Republican vote by 1,332,202. The Republican majority of 
24 in the House was converted into the Democratic majority 
of 147. 
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It cannot be claimed that this astonishing result was due to a 
light vote or was the result of an off year. The elections of 1889 
and 1891 might be open to such criticism ; but the election mid- 
way between the Presidential struggles has invariably been highly 
significant of the latter's result. 

Thus, the year 1874 witnessed a real Democratic tidal wave, 
only to be followed in 1876 by a result which, whatever one's 
opinion may be as to the merits of the electoral controversy, was 
a virtual Democratic victory. The Republicans were generally 
successful in the elections of 1878, and elected Garfield in 1880. 
Those of 1882 favored the Democratic party, and were prophetic 
of the result in 1884. The Democratic defeat in 1888 was logi- 
cally preceded by one in 1886. 

If, therefore, any deduction can be safely made from the expe- 
rience of the past, it is that the phenomenal Democratic victory 
of 1890, flanked as it was by similar triumphs in 1889 and 1891, 
points to Mr. Cleveland's election in 1892. 

To show the steady trend of public thought, the following 
table of pluralities in the States which are politically important 
is appended, the vote of 1888 being that for President : 

1«88. 1889. 1890. 1891. 

Alabama 61,123 n. 

Colorado 13.207 R. 

Illinois 22,195 R. 

Indiana 2,348 R. 

Iowa 31,711 R. 

Kansas 80.159 R. 

Massachusetts 32.017 R. 

Michigan 22,923 R. 

Minnesota 38,106 R. 

Montana 5.126R. 

Nebraska 27.873 R. 

Nevada 1,903 R. 

New Hampshire 2.342 R. 

New Jersey 7,149 D. 

New York 13,002 R. 

North Carolina 13.118 D. 

Ohio 19.599R. 

Oregon 6,769 R. 

Rhode Island 4,438 R. 

West Virginia.... 506D. 

Wisconsin 21,321 R. 

It will be noticed that the Democratic party has not only held 
all the States which it carried in 1888, but has largely increased 
its majorities. The Republican party, on the contrary, gained in 
but one State over 1888, that of Ohio ; in all others their majori- 
ties in that year have been not only lessened materially, but have 
disappeared altogether in the important States of Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Montana, New York, Rhode Island, and 
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Wisconsin, which have since given Democratic pluralities, — Iowa, 
New York, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts on two successive 
occasions. 

Nor have the preliminary elections of 1892 been less encourag- 
ing to the Democracy. In Alabama it triumphed over the com- 
bined votes of the opposition parties ; in Arkansas it substantially 
increased its majority ; and in Oregon decreased the Republican 
plurality. The elections in Maine aud Vermont are of too recent 
occurrence to need any extended reference here. They were 
signs of the times which the wayfarer could not miss. The 
Administration, realizing that each State had been, in past years, 
a most significant index to public thought, put forth extraordi- 
nary exertions to increase their majorities. Vermont, with one 
of its foremost Republicans in the cabinet, with a press almost 
wholly in its favor, and with prominent party men from other 
States appealing to its voters to give their party throughout the 
country the prestige of an increased vote, yet gives the smallest 
Republican majority since 1872. The vote, as compared with 
that of 1888, is as follows : 

Governor, 1838. Governor, 1892. 

Republican 48.523 Republican 33,190 

Democratic 19,527 Democratic 19,526 

A Democratic loss of one vote and a Republican loss of 9,332 
can only mean, either that the Republican party is taking but 
little interest in the election, while the Democratic party is fully 
alive to its importance, or that a considerable number of the 
former voted the ticket of the latter. Either construction is 
favorable to the Democracy. 

The vote in Maine, similarly compared, is: 

Governor, 1885. Governor, 1892. 

Republican 79,405 Republican 67,850 

Democratic 61,3i7 Democratic. 55,318 

Here the party in power lost almost twice as many votes as its 
opponents. 

No satisfactory explanation can be given of these figures that 
will give encouragement to the Republican party. To accuse its 
voters of being too "sensitive" or "timid" to vote under the 
Australian ballot system is hardly' complimentary to their intel- 
ligence. To assume, on their part, a greater lack of interest in 
the coming election than that of the minority party, is to concede 
Mr. Cleveland's election. 
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The result of the elections which have just been held in Flor- 
ida and Georgia still further emphasize the truth of the statement 
that the drift of sentiment is strongly towards the Democratic 
party. 

The "vote of want of confidence," therefore, which Mr. 
Harrison says the Democratic party is now asking on his admin- 
istration has already, and with unmistakable emphasis, been given 
i?i six successive elections. The issues have not changed. The 
McKinley Bill is still a law, without a suggestion from the Repub- 
lican platform or its candidate's letter of acceptance that its bur- 
dens will be lightened. The Force Bill, while ignored in the letter, 
is yet demanded by the platform, and, like Banquo's ghost, " will 
not down." And the Treasury is as empty as Mr. Reed's Congress 
left it. 

To say that the people are so variable as to approve in 1892 
that which they signally condemned in 1889, 1890, and 1891 is to 
reflect upon their capacity for self-government. The Democracy 
has obtained a verdict in its action of ejectment, and is now ask- 
ing that the consequent judgment of ouster should follow. 

These figures are but eloquent of a change in public thought, 
of which other evidence might be multiplied. The Republicans 
who left their party in 1884 did so only temporarily and on per- 
sonal grounds. When, however, Mr. Cleveland had dispelled the 
fear that the Democratic party could not be safely intrusted with 
power and had challenged the sober thought and conscience of 
his countrymen in the famous message of December, 1887, a new 
alignment of parties commenced, and many of the leading spirits 
of the Republican party in its earlier days joined hands with the 
Democracy in the great work of commercial emancipation. The 
change to the Democracy of such men as Carl Schurz, Wayne 
MacVeagh and Walter Q. Gresham affords one evidence of this ; 
just as the course of the newspaper press (which, as Mr. Clark- 
son publicly lamented, is now throwing its greater influence in 
favor of the Democratic party) is another. 

It is likewise a matter of common observation that a majority 
of the first voters are now giving their youthful zeal and robust 
strength to the party of tariff reform, as that most in sympathy 
with the ultimate commercial destiny of our country and most 
responsive to its highest needs. 

Indeed, the campaign of education has not been without its re- 
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suits among any class. The manufacturer, whose raw materials are 
taxed and markets restricted ; the laboring man, who has felt the 
purchasing power of his wages decreased by unnecessary taxation 
without a commensurate increase in its nominal amount, and the 
neglected consumer, have all given Mr. Cleveland's appeal for 
conservative revision a sober second thought since 1888. 

There are other considerations, some of a temporary and ex- 
ceptional character, which add to the probability of a coming 
Democratic victory. To a few of these allusion will be briefly 
made : 

1. In 1888, the Democracy not only labored under the neces- 
sity of conducting a campaign of education on a long-neglected 
issue, but it was compelled to defend a general tariff bill, which, 
however, wise and salutary, yet, for good or ill, affected a variety 
of industries. This made the work of explanation and justifica- 
tion correspondingly difficult and complicated. We labor under 
neither disadvantage now. The opposition must defend the many 
schedules of, the McKinley law, as we did the Mills Bill. Then, 
too, we in 1888 fought to a successful issue the elementary princi- 
ples of the tariff question. That our country needs wider markets ; 
that the tariff is a tax, and is paid by the domestic consumer ; 
that the cheapening of commodities is desirable, for example, are 
questions no longer seriously disputed, as Mr. Harrison's letter of 
acceptance will amply show. They were seriously controverted in 
1888, but are now abandoned. The present calm on the surface 
of politics indicates nothing more strongly than that the tariff 
scare is over, and that the spectre of free trade, like the bloody 
shirt, is relegated to " innocuous desuetude." It frightens no 
one in 1892 as it did in 1888. 

2. The Democracy is not handicapped by the disappointments 
arising from the distribution of federal patronage, as it was in 
1888 ; while, on the contrary, President Harrison's administra- 
tion must face, in every township, village, and city, the lack of 
interest and at times open hostility arising from pleasing one man, 
to the bitter disappointment of other loyal partisans. To a party 
that has been so long in power that the irritation and jealousies 
arising from the original distribution of patronage has ceased the 
possession of government is an advantage ; but this is as little true 
of Mr. Harrison in 1892 as it was of Mr. Cleveland in 1888. 

3. The Democratic situation in New York is not complicated 
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in 1892 as it was in 1888 by the mutual and unfortunate misun- 
derstandings that arise from the divided effort of electing a Presi- 
dent and a Governor at the same election. The bitterness to 
which this supposed conflict of interests gave rise has disappeared, 
and Mr. Harrison must face this year a united Democracy in the 
great pivotal State. If other assurance were needed of unity in 
purpose of all interests than Senator Hill's able, admirable and 
cordial speeches in Brooklyn and Buffalo, it will be found in the 
fact that every organization of the party, in and out of New York 
city, is working in entire harmony and will keep step to the on- 
ward march of Tariff Beform. 

4. It is believed that the Republican party has not and can- 
not now command the vast sums of money which it used with 
such efficacy in the last Presidential election. Assuming that it 
has an abundance of money, it can no longer with safety concen- 
trate its forces as in 1888. The field of battle is much broader, 
and cannot be safely narrowed. Since the elections of 1889, 1890, 
and 1891, the sneer of "rainbow chasing" has lost its force. The 
pot of gold was found in the magnificent results achieved in 
States east and west of the Mississippi, which had heretofore 
been safely Republican. The Republican party can abandon es- 
pecial effort in the States of Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Nevada, and South Da- 
kota, in the West, and in the States of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island, in the East, only at great and ob- 
vious peril. Even with extraordinary effort on their part, the 
Democracy has good reason for expecting favorable results in 
more than one of these States, although such hope will not in- 
duce the Democratic leaders to relax a single effort in the States 
generally regarded as pivotal. We do not need the electoral votes 
of the States just mentioned, and are, therefore, not under the 
disadvantage under which the party in power labors of being com- 
pelled to weaken its forces by dissipating them over a vast area of 
debatable ground. 

5. In the States commonly regarded as destined to be decis- 
ive, namely, New York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Indiana, 
we fight from the vantage-ground of having won the intermediate 
elections since 1888 by increasing pluralities. 

6. The assured votes which Michigan, under her law of dis- 
trict representation, will give us should not be overlooked ; nor 
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the possibility that the States of Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, Col- 
orado and South Dakota may cast their electoral votes in whole or 
in part for Mr. Weaver, by reason of the fusion of parties in these 
States. 

7. The Australian ballot system has very generally come into 
operation since the last election for President, and it is not dis- 
puted that, wherever adopted, its results have been beneficial to the 
Democracy. The intimidation of employees, upon which the 
Republican party has placed great reliance, can no longer be suc- 
cessfully practised. 

8. Finally, Mr. Cleveland's great popularity is a tower of 
strength for his cause. The people have generally indorsed Mr. 
Depew's tribute to him as the " typical American." He is 
stronger with the masses to-day, out of power, than when he was 
President. His former defeat, suffered through manly adherence 
to principle, has only served to endear him with many, who pre- 
fer courage to time-serving and honor to mere expediency. De- 
spite his many estimable traits of head and heart, and the general 
respect in which Mr. Harrison is held, it can hardly be said that 
he occupies an equal place with Mr. Cleveland in the affections 
of the people. 

For these reasons, among others, while not underestimating 
the power, vigor, untiring energy, and extensive resources of the 
opposition, and fully appreciating that the battle is not won until 
the last vote is counted (and sometimes, as in 1876, not even 
then), I am of opinion that the next President will be a 
Democrat. 

W. F. Haerity. 



